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THE COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS IN LATIN 
IN JUNE, 1916 

This year for the first time the College Entrance Examination 
Board reigned supreme. There were no entrance examinations 
given by any individual college. Harvard, Yale, and Princeton, 
like all other colleges, are now to be entered by examination only 
through the Board. All papers were given by the Board and all 
answer-books were rated by the Board's readers, except those of 
candidates entering under the New Plan. 

There were 61 Latin readers this year, twice as many as we 
had two years ago, and the number of answer-books was double 
that of 1915. The number of days' work on the part of each 
reader was about n, slightly under the average for the last few 
years. A considerable majority of the Latin readers now represent 
the schools, but the writer's careful observation leads him to assure 
the colleges that they have no ground for complaint on this score. 
The readers from the schools are at least as strict, accurate, and 
conscientious as those from the colleges. 

With so large a corps of Latin readers, twenty-six of whom were 
new this year and had to be "broken in," the duties of the chief 
reader, Professor McCrea, were immensely increased and rendered 
far more difficult. In spite of this he conducted the reading as 
justly and as faithfully as ever. The reading moved along with 
perfect smoothness and there was only the highest praise for the 
man who kept the machine in running order. In each group some 
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of the duties usually performed by the chief reader were delegated 
to one of the older readers. 

Of the results of the examinations in particular it is too early 
to speak. For these we must await Professor Fiske's report on all 
the examinations in October and Professor McCrea's instructive 
and delightful paper on the Latin examinations next April. How- 
ever, the general impression of the Latin readers was that the 
examinations were highly successful in every way. All of the 
papers were excellent, and, while the writer knows that the readers 
were as strict as ever, the candidates seemed to be passing in larger 
numbers than usual. There is a fair chance that Professor Fiske's 
report will show Latin to be the best taught subject in America, 
thus giving the most effective answer to Mr. Flexner's absurd 
dictum that Latin should be dropped from the curriculum, not 
simply because it is not but because it cannot be properly taught. 
(In his latest effusion on "Parents and Schools" in the July Atlantic 
Mr. Flexner says that a parent, intending to enter his child in a 
school where Latin, mathematics, and other useless subjects were 
required, should, "like the man from Missouri, require 'to be 
shown.'" Several excellent replies have been made to the pamph- 
lets of this scholar and of ex-President Eliot, but for the reply that 
promises to be most complete we must await that by Headmaster 
Stearns, of Andover, in an early number of the Atlantic. No 
particular answer to this latest article is necessary. Teachers will 
welcome the closest attention of parents to their children's courses 
of study. Moreover, in these days, with so much literature and 
so many statistics at hand, he must be a very poor principal or 
Latin teacher who cannot show the parent why.) 

Without doubt the greatest interest this year centered around 
the Comprehensive paper. The readers wondered what it would 
be like and what would be done with it. The preparatory teachers 
and students seem likewise to have wondered, for only a few candi- 
dates took the examination. Candidates not sure of themselves will 
probably always avoid the New Plan of admission, but now that 
the character of the paper is known it is practically certain that 
many candidates will take the Comprehensive examination next 
year. There were not quite 500 answer-books under the New Plan, 
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and these were sent to the colleges concerned, four-fifths of them 
going to Harvard. The Board's Comprehensive paper and the 
New Plan paper were identical: 455 candidates took this paper of 
the Board and the answer-books were read by a special group 
formed from the colleges and schools most interested. 

Since it was the first paper of the series, there were naturally 
some faults to be found with it. One or two questions were not 
as carefully chosen as they might have been, and the passages for 
translation, intended to test the candidate's knowledge of Latin at 
the end of the second year, of the third year, and of the fourth 
year, proved to be of nearly equal difficulty. These defects will 
surely be removed next year. 

At this session the sixty-one Latin readers were unevenly divided 
into six groups. Each set of answer-books was assigned for rating 
to one group of readers and no group as a whole was allowed to 
help another finish its quota of books. It was known from the 
beginning that the number of candidates in Latin 4— Cicero, with 
which the writer's time was occupied — was much larger than that 
taking any other examination. This group, therefore, received the 
largest number of readers, i.e., fourteen. After a few days two of 
these were withdrawn to serve on the new group to read the Board's 
Comprehensive paper, and a little later three or four readers were 
detailed from other groups to help out with Latin 4. The average 
number of readers in Latin 4 was about fifteen or sixteen. A year 
ago in this subject there were 1,200 candidates. This year we 
had about 2,500! Also, the interesting fact was noted that, after 
six and a half days' work on the part of this enlarged group, we 
still had more books to read than we had in the beginning a year 
ago! In this case, as in all others, keeping steadily at it brought 
success, and we were able to finish our work on time. Certainly 
fewer books required rereading, which means that more passed. 

Of the results in Latin 4 the writer could say a great deal, but 
this is hardly the place to single out one examination for extended 
comment. I should like to say, however, that the translation 
of the passage from the Archias (section 19) and the sight trans- 
lation were, as a rule, well done. The questions on the prepared 
passage were handled just about as successfully as last year, when 
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the candidates made an unusual record in this particular. Still, 
some facts did seem astonishing. It is remarkable that any candi- 
date can study Latin at least three years and yet know nothing 
worth while about the stories connected with the names of Orpheus, 
Amphion, or Marius. That many candidates should fail to remem- 
ber the reference in igitur was not astonishing. Of the small 
number of answer-books that I was able this year to read for 
the first time only one-fourth properly explained what igitur was 
doing in Cicero's sentence. More than one-third apparently knew 
nothing about the stories of Orpheus or Amphion, while nearly one- 
fourth were totally ignorant of Marius. More than half failed 
absolutely to locate Smyrna. On this one candidate wrote, "It 
was either on the coast of Asia Minor or of Sicily. (Probably 
neither.) " An honest candidate is certainly a noble creation, but 
it would have been better for this one had he been taught to 
state his answer as accurately as he knew how, and not in alternative 
form ! If he had put a period after the word "Minor " and omitted 
the rest of the answer, he would have received full credit. As it 
was, he got nothing. 

About three-fourths of my small number of books received 
full credit for the question about Homer. Even in the good books 
there were misspellings of the words Iliad and Odyssey. One of 
our readers made a collection of nearly thirty of these, "Illiad," 
"Illyad," and "Ilyiad" being so common that after a while we 
almost came to the belief that these were correct ! Putting together 
some of the "information" gleaned from the poorer books, probably 
the work of candidates not recommended, we learned that "Homer 
was a Greek and Latin poet, who wrote the Illiad and Odissy, 
the Aeneid (or Aenied), the Vergil, the Odes, and Epodes the Xeno- 
phon, and other literary works. He was considered a past master 
in Greek literature and always ended his poems with 'Carthage 
must be destroyed.' "He was an ancient Greek writer of Latin." 
Quite a number said that "Homer wrote the Aeneid, which Vergil 
afterwards copied." In the same way Marius was "the man who 
killed many by his prescriptions . He fought against the Cimbricans 
and the Teutoni; he defeated Hannibal at Zama and was called 
'the Shield of Rome.'" 
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A few books were discovered, completely done, but to which 
no credit worth mentioning could be given. One of these contained 
this sentence in the prepared translation: "The poets who are 
dead surely expect aleniation for we repude our life, especially 
since we have so much of it." Another wrote, "They responded 
to the voice with stones and sticks, and these consisted of immense 
boulders." In the sight translation of the former of these candi- 
dates occurred this bit of thoughtful work: "Cn. Pompey, when 
he had seen that a petition was thrown into his camp, tore this man 
from the ensign of kings, but because he had thrown him from his 
head, he replaced him " 

This brings me to the most important part of this long editorial, 
and with regret I note that I must be brief. A word to the wise, 
however, is always sufficient, and my readers will easily be able 
to read between these few lines the extensive essay I might have 
written. It is an old, old subject, but one on which enough can 
never be said, or at any rate the advice can never be completely 
acted upon. 

First, our pupils should be thoroughly made to understand that 
the Latin authors meant something when they wrote and that, there- 
fore, the translation must mean something. The student may not 
get the right meaning, but if he gets something that shows intelli- 
gence and if he expresses it well, he has at least accomplished 
something. In arriving at the meaning he must let the Latin word- 
order and the endings help him as much as possible. If he under- 
stands these things, he needs no other assistance. 

Secondly, we should to the utmost of our time and ability insist 
upon the use of good English. Our students to the limit of their 
ability must be made to avoid that "jargon of unnatural sounds 
called translation English." They must not translate words into 
wooden English, but they must express the thoughts of the Latin 
authors in the ordinarily good English that most of them use in 
conversation. A student with a suitcase in his hand never says to 
his friend on the day vacation begins, "I am seeking New York," 
and he should not in section 19 of the Archias translate, "Many 
others fight and contend among themselves." In this latter case the 
Latin readers may suppose the candidate to understand that actual 
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battles on this question did occur, and many candidates explained 
clearly that this was their understanding of the passage. 

The first sentence of the sight passage began with cum, "with," 
and ended with a cum, "since," clause. I kept no statistics on 
this point, but I believe that I read several scores of books that made 
two dependent clauses out of this sentence and gave it no main 
clause. This should have been impossible in all but a few illiterate 
books. On the other hand, several candidates showed their under- 
standing of Latin and their power to use English by beginning the 
translation of the Homerum Colophonii sentence in some such way 

as this: " Take Homer, for instance " Why did Cicero put 

Homerum first in this sentence? These candidates showed that 
they knew why and also knew how to match the thought in English. 
Of course, the translation must not degenerate into a paraphrase, 
but the candidates should always be made, as far as possible, to 
employ good, natural, logical English. 

I know what my colleagues in the profession will say in reply to 

all this, and I am only too ready to admit my own shortcomings; 

but at the opening of this bright new year of work let us all highly 

resolve to preach this old gospel with renewed force and without 

ceasing. 

M. N. W. 



THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE PACIFIC STATES 

Apart from the Pacific Coast and the states immediately 
adjacent, the territory of the United States has hitherto been 
covered by three strong associations of classical teachers, namely, 
the Classical Association of New England, the Classical Association 
of the Atlantic States, and the Classical Association of the Middle 
West and South. Feeling that teachers of the classics on the 
Pacific Coast would profit by closer organization, and, in particular, 
by securing an official organ devoted to matters pertaining to the 
teaching of Latin and Greek, the three classical associations on the 
Pacific Coast met in joint session on July 12-13, ^9^> at Berkeley, 
California, and there formally merged themselves into a new organi- 
zation to be known as the Classical Association of the Pacific States, 
thus completing a country-wide organization of the teachers of the 



